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There were only six ministers of the gospel at the first [1560] 
General Assembly—but these six were sufficient to set Scotland 
aflame for the Lord. § Six men. Might it be just that again? 
Six men to give themselves to the urgency of preaching Christ’s 
atonement for our sins in a complacent generation, six men 
able to say without rhetoric that they are “as brands plucked 
from the fire,” that they have known in themselves the mercy 
of God and that they cannot but speak what they know. Six 
men to go from place to place, without a single complimentary 
introduction, without any trust in any sort of reputation they 
may have achieved, a preaching brotherhood of six men to 
speak for Christ with an urgency as if Christ were at the door 
(as if? He is!)—claiming men one by one for the freedom 
he has won for them, claiming this whole land, all its work, 
all its politics, for the new liberty “wherewith Christ has made 
us free”; going from place to place, to the country parishes 
where only a dozen people come together forlornly on a Sun- 
day morning and the rest try to fill in their day doing something 
useful or something to relieve boredom, to the preoccupied 
industrial towns, to the indifferent cities, to stand where they 
will be heard, to speak what men at first will not wish to hear 
but must hear. Six men! § It could be in God’s plan again, 
by his mercy and his grace. It might again be the way by 
which the church is to be reformed.—From Life and Work of 
the Church of Scotland. 











Letters to the Editors 


Two New Ones 








Peace Pamphlets 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

We think your readers may be inter- 
ested to know about two publications of 
the Church Peace Mission. ... 

First is a brochure giving general in- 
formation about what C.P.M. is and tries 
to do. It contains also a “Message” to 
the churches issued by our National Con- 
ference held at Evanston in April, 1959. 

Second is an article entitled “Now Is 
the Appointed Time,” dealing with prob- 
lems relating to nuclear war which are 
occupying the attentions of leading Chris- 
tian thinkers such as George F. Kennan 
and John C. Bennett and church bodies 
suck as a Commission on “Christians and 
the Prevention of War in a Nuclear Age.” 

We shall gladly send a copy of each of 
these items to any readers who may ask 
for them. 

A. J. MUSTE. 
Church Peace Mission, Room 1601, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10. 


. . 
Princeton Seminary Choir 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Princeton Seminary Choir of about 
twenty voices, under the direction of 
David Hugh Jones, will leave Princeton, 
N. J., on Tuesday, June 7, for its fifteenth 
annual summer tour. About twenty-five 
days will be assigned to Colombia, South 
America, with possible stops at San Sal- 
vador, Managua, San Jose and Panama 
City in Central America. 

The choir will fly from Miami to South 
America. En route to and from Miami it 
expects to schedule engagements in the 
following ten states: Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. As usual, the group 
will sing at least twice each day during 
the week and three or four times on Sun- 
day. 

This summer's choir will be formed 
from the present winter choir which rep- 
resents four different nations and twenty- 
six colleges and seminaries. 

For the past twenty-six years, under the 
leadership of David Hugh Jones, the 
Princeton Seminary Choir has sung in 
hundreds of churches throughout the east- 
ern seaboard, singing three or four times 
every Sunday of the academic year. For 
the past fourteen summers it has toured 
extensively in all the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, in Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Japan and 
Korea. Altogether it has sung more than 
3,000 times outside of Princeton and has 
appeared in more than 2,000 churches, 
schools, civic clubs, hospitals, youth as- 
semblies and military bases. 

Those interested in engaging the choir 
should write directly to the undersigned. 

Davip HUGH JONEs. 
Princeton Seminary Choir, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Bible Helps 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

. . . I certainly do find help in Bible 
studies in reading your paper. The Sun- 
day school lessons are well explained and 
prove very helpful to me. 

J. H. CRUMPLER. 
Clinton, N. C. 


Presbyterian Alliance 
Official Tours USA 


Following the Toronto meeting of the 
North American Area Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, the execu- 
tive secretary, Marcel Pradervand of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will follow an 
itinerary taking him across much of the 
U.S. A. It is as follows: 


Jan. 31, 
church. 

Feb. 1, Grand Rapids, Mich., Calvin Sem- 
inary, a.m.; Holland, Mich., Western Sem- 
inary, p.m. 

Feb. 2, Chicago, McCormick Seminary, 
a.m. 

Feb. 4-5, St. Louis, Mo., Eden Seminary, 
p.m. 

Feb. 6, Memphis, Tenn., Cumberland 
Center. Feb. 7, Idlewild church. 

Feb. 8, Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 9, Davidson College, N.C. 

Feb. 10, Charlotte, N.C., Johnson C. 
Smith University, a.m.; ministers’ asso- 
ciation, p.m. 

Feb. 10, Atlanta, Ga., North Avenue 
church, p.m. Feb. 11, Columbia Seminary, 
1:00 p.m.; First church, 6:30 p.m. 

Feb. 13, Maryville College, Tenn. 

Feb. 14, Knoxville, Tenn., First church. 

Feb. 15-16, Richmond, Va., Union Sem- 
inary. 

Feb. 16, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 17, Princeton Seminary. 

Feb. 18, New York City. 

Feb. 19, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 21, Abingdon, Pa. 

Feb. 22, Leave New York for Geneva. 


Birmingham, Mich., First 


Minister Again Credited 
With Strike Assist 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. (RNS)—For the 
second time in less than a month, a Pres- 
byterian minister has broken a stalemate 
in the bitter Wilson and Co. packing- 
house strike here (OuTLOOK, Jan. 4). 

The latest mediation effort of Lloyd 
Allen Peterson, pastor of Albert Lea’s 
First Presbyterian Church, was credited 
with bringing a “cease fire” in the “night 
riding” violence which left this commu- 
nity jittery and uncertain after homes, 
automobiles and other property of non- 
union workers who took jobs in the 
strike-bound plant were extensively dam- 
aged. 

Earlier, Dr. Peterson helped bring 
about an agreement between the company 
and strikers which allowed negotiations 
to resume after they had broken down. 

A state of civil war between the 1,100 
strikers and some 600 non-union workers 
had led Minnesota Gov. Orville Free- 
man to call the National Guard into 
Albert Lea. The troops were later with- 
drawn. 

Dr. Peterson, serving as a representa- 
tive of a committee of Albert Lea com- 
munity leaders organized to try to resolve 
the explosive situation, said that out of 
his conferences with union and company 
leaders has emerged one main impres- 


sion: “In order for people to get along 
together, it is important for people to 
know and understand each other.” 

Dr. Peterson said the presidents of the 
meat packing company and the union 
have met only once in their long periods 
of leadership, and then only briefly sev- 
eral years ago in a railroad dining car. 
Not a single word has been exchanged 
between the two leaders since then, he 
pointed out. 


FLORA MAC DISSENTERS 
LOSE IN COURT EFFORT 


Four trustees of Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege have lost their third attempt to have 
the State Supreme Court stop the forma- 
tion of the new Consolidated Presbyte- 
rian College at Laurinburg. The Synod 
of North Carolina and the trustees of 
Flora Macdonald, Peace, and Presbyte- 
rian Junior colleges have authorized the 
merger. 

The four dissenting trustees sought to 
have the court declare the 1958 consoli- 
dation agreement invalid. The high court 
has now ruled that the trustees have no 
legal right to challenge the consolidation 
agreement which has been fully ratified 
and approved. 

The same group sought an injunction 
to block the merger in 1956 and won 
a ruling from the State Supreme Court, 
but by the time the case was reheard in 
superior court and sent back to the Su- 
preme Court the consolidation agreement 
had already been filed. 


Atlanta Center Control 
Shifted to Six Agencies 


Construction of the Presbyterian Cen- 
ter for six Assembly agencies in Atlanta, 
Ga., is expected to begin late this year 
or early in 1961. Ownership of the center 
has been transferred from the Board of 
Annuities and Relief to the six partici- 
pating agencies, including the annuities 
Board. Others are the General Council, 
Women’s Work, Church Extension, a 
bookstore for Christian Education, and 
the Office of the General Assembly. 





For distribution ... 


WHAT IS BEHIND ALL THIS 
RACE CONTROVERSY? 
W. E. Hill, Jr. 
(Outlook, Jan. 11) 
12 for 25¢ (minimum); 25 for 40¢; 
50 or more, 1¢ each; $1 per 100 


ALSO: Race Relations Packet, con- 
taining more than a dozen significant 
articles, including the Hill article 
(above). Only 50¢. 


By BEN L. ROSE: Racial Segregation 
in the Church. 
25¢; 5 for $1; 100 for $15 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e THE MetHopist Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service is asking the Gen- 
eral Conference, meeting at Denver, 
Colo., in April, to take clearly defined 
steps to end racial segregation in the 
church and expressing opposition to the 
present organizational structure of seg- 
regated jurisdictions. ... e THE OHIO 
State Tax Commissioner has ruled that 
occasional dinners served by churches 
and charitable organizations are exempt 
from sales tax... . @ GRAND JURY SUB- 
POENAS have been served on a number 
of Protestant ministers in Wheeling, W. 
Va., who spoke out from their pulpits 
against vice and corruption in their vi- 
cinity during December 1959. The min- 
isters will be called to testify Feb. 8. 
Arthur Freet, First Presbyterian pastor, 
took a different view, saying that Wheel- 
ing is not different from other towns that 
he has seen... . @ A FINAL DRAFT of the 
proposed charter for the two-year-old 
United Church of Christ has been ap- 
proved by the denomination’s 24-member 
Commission to Draft the Constitution. 
Following approval by the General Syn- 
od in July it must be submitted to 
churches and synods. ... e IN ALBANY, 
N. Y., directors of the Capital Area 
Council of Churches protested “the most 
unfortunate manner” in which a local 
Roman Catholic hospital barred an Epis- 
copal doctor because of his affiliation 
with the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion. . . . @ IN THE WISCONSIN State 
Reformatory in Green Bay family wor- 
ship has been inaugurated within prison 
walls, with families of the inmates in- 
vited to attend the weekly Protestant or 
Roman Catholic services there. Officials 
call it “most successful.” ... @ STIFFER 
PENALTIES for persons convicted of wan- 
ton defacement of churches or synagogues 
in Massachusetts would be provided in 
two bills that have been filed in the state 
legislature. ... e A NEW CONSTITUTIONAL 
preamble, incorporating a strong Trini- 
tarian statement of the Christian faith, 
was adopted 161-7 by the Rhode Island 
State Council of Churches at the annual 
meeting. .. . @ AN EIGHT-MAN delega- 
tion of the fundamentalist International 
Council of Churches led by Carl Mc- 
Intire is on an 11-country tour of Central 
and South America. . . . e CHURCH CON- 
STRUCTION in 1959 reached an all-time 
high: $935 million, with $1 billion pre- 
dicted for this vear. 


17 Women's Organizations 
Combat School Segregation 


New YorK (RNS)—Religious groups 
are among 17 national women’s organi- 
zations with some 14,000,000 members 
who have joined forces to combat segre- 
gation in this country’s public schools. 

The women have formed a co-ordinat- 
ing council called National Organization 
of Women for Equality in Education, 
also known as “NOW for Equality.” 

Church groups represented include the 
National Council of Churches’ United 
Church Women, United Synagogue of 
America’s National Women’s League, 
Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence’s Women’s Society, Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations of America’s 
Women’s Branch, Association of Univer- 
salist Women, and General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. 


Feb. 17 Meeting 


Thelma Richman of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the NOW planning com- 
mittee, announced at a press conference 
that a national NOW for Equality meet- 
ing will be held in Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 17-19. She is president of the 
American Jewish Congress’ National 
Women’s Division, another member of 
NOW. 

Mrs. Richman said purpose of the 
Washington meeting will be ‘“‘to focus 
major attention on the psychological, edu- 
cational, social and ethical consequences 
of segregation and their effect on children 
of all races.” 

Speakers will include Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop James A. Pike of Califor- 
nia; Judge Justine Wise Polier of New 
York’s Domestic Relations Court; and 
Prof. Kenneth Clark of the College of the 
City of New York. 


Special Responsibility 

“Because we feel a special responsibil- 
ity to the nation’s children, and because 
we are deeply concerned with the effects 
on them of the integration struggle,’ Mrs. 
Richman said, “the 17 national women’s 
organizations of varying religious and 
racial backgrounds have come together 
to deal with some of the crucial aspects 
of the problem. 

“Among our deepest concerns in this 


area are a breakdown of moral values, an 
increasing disregard of law and order, 


a growing disrespect for education itself 
and the inevitable consequences to our 
children and society.” 


Two sociological studies will be pre- 
sented at the Washington sessions. One 
will analyze the attitudes of a sampling 
of high school students on racial issues 
and other democratic questions. The 
other will include a survey of the experi- 
ence of women in meeting the segregation 
problem. 


Dahlberg Encouraged 
Over Asian Situation 


New York (SpectaL)—Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, president of the National 
Council of Churches and pastor of the 
Delmar Baptist Church in St. Louis, said 
on his return from a 35-day round-the- 
world mission for the Council that 
Americans “make a great mistake if we 
write off the nations of Asia as having 
gone over to Communism.” 

Dr. Dahlberg landed at Idlewild Air- 
port here after completing a trip, directed 
by the General Board of the National 
Council, which included a Christmas 
mission to United States armed forces 
bases in Hawaii, Guam, Taiwan, Oki- 
nawa and the Philippines, followed by a 
study of Church World Service activities 
in refugee camps and centers in Hong 
Kong, Burma, India, Pakistan and the 
Middle East. 

“While the great bloc of humanity 
known as Mainland China is definitely 
under communist control, most- of the 
other Asiatic peoples are as concerned 
about a free and democratic society as 
we are,” Dr. Dahlberg said. 

“Their problem is how to build up their 
economy and educational resources suffi- 
ciently so that they can do away with 
hunger, poverty, disease and illiteracy. 
If we will only help them at this point 
we will do more to defeat communism and 


insure world peace than by any number 
of military missions.” 


Urgent Need 

“It is important,’ Dr. Dahlberg said 
in summarizing his impressions during 
the trip, “that the members of Congress 
and the American people generally wake 
up to the urgent need of a far larger 
program of economic aid and technical 








assistance than anything we have as yet 
attempted. 

“This does not mean indiscriminate 
‘give-away’ programs, which often do 
more harm than good. Rather it means 
training and resources for the kind of 
self-help that the people of all nations 
instinctively desire.” 

Dr. Dahlberg noted that the visit of 
President Eisenhower “made a profound 
impression on the people of Asia.” 

“Whether or not the President’s visit 


will result in permanently helpful rela- 
tionships with the Asiatic peoples de- 
pends largely upon the readiness of Con- 
gress to implement his recommendations 
on a large scale,” he said. 


“This is an issue of such urgency that 
we should rise above all political consid- 
erations in dealing with it. It is as surely 
a national defense measure as any missile- 
building project, and needs to be thought 
of in terms of financial appropriations 
that shall be comparable to military ap- 
propriations in magnitude.” 





Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: James 
W. Baird, First church, Stockton, Calif.; 
George D. Jackson, First church, Winchester, 
Va.; W. M Boyce, Jr., St. Paul church, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; William B. Gaston of the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Christian education staff. 
Mr. X speaks for laymen 


CREMATION 
Is cremation Christian? 

Jackson: Many Christians believe in 
and practice cremation. In fact, in Scot- 
land—Edinburgh, at least—the disposal 
of the body is usually by cremation. 

Mr. X: In many areas cremation is 
almost a necessity due to high water table 
in the land, and it is almost impossible 
to bury a body and keep the coffin down. 

Boyce: This is also true in Japan 
where land is too valuable to use for 
such purposes. 





THE OTHER CHEEK 


Does the Matt. 5:39 reference about 
turning the other cheek mean that we 
are not to resist any evil? 

Barirp: To understand this verse one 
must begin with the previous verses 
which record the words of Jesus in which 
he was speaking about the new law of the 
kingdom which he had come to reveal. 
You recall he said, “Ye have heard it 
has been said, an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” which, of course, is 
one of the earliest laws of the Old Tes- 
tament. Then he went on to say, “But 
I say unto you, you must not resist him 
that is evil, but whosoever smites thee on 
the right cheek turn the other also.”” And 
in Luke he speaks at this particular point 
of loving one’s enemies as well as one’s 
friends. I think what Jesus is saying 
here is that the code of ethics, or the 
manual of arms of the Christian, is that 
it is not vengeance or revenge which we 
seek against those who do evil against us. 
Instead, the only way you can truly over- 
come your enemy is by loving him and 
seeking to rehabilitate him and helping 
him to rise above the limitations of his 
own life. We have a little motto on our 
kitchen wall which says something like 
4 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


this, “Love your enemy, it will drive him 
crazy.” I think that is probably true— 
that what Jesus was saying here is that 
the only way you can truly overcome your 
enemy is by helping him to catch some- 
thing of a glimpse of a higher way of 
life. Truly we have seen this in terms 
of the world situation today as we have 
taken much from Russia which perhaps 
begins with the realization that there is 
a higher goal than revenge or vengeance 
that must be reached. 


“SIN UNTO DEATH” 


Please explain from 1 John 5:16 
what is meant by the expression “sin 
unto death.” 

Gaston: Perhaps it would be well to 
read this verse. “If anyone sees his 
brother committing what is not a mortal 
sin, he will ask, and God will give him 
life for those whose sin is not mortal. 
There is sin which is mortal. I do not 
say that one is to pray for that.” The 
difficulty with this verse, as I see it, is 
that many sincere Christians have a very 
vague sense of foreboding that they may 
have committed some sin which God can- 
not forgive. This Scripture does not 
say that. It does say that all wrongdoing 
is sin, if we read the context, and that 
if anyone sees his brother sinning, not 
unto death but to the extreme, he shall 
pray for this brother. He does not say 
you shall not pray for one who is sinning 
unto death. He says, “I do not say that 
you shall,” which is quite different. An- 
other way of looking at this is in the 
context of the whole of Scripture. By 
Scripture as a whole and this verse in 
the light of it, it would seem that the 
only sin which we could pinpoint as be- 
ing “sin unto death” is sin which per- 
sistently shows the sinner to be unre- 
pentant. That is, persistent and con- 
tinued sin. Scripture makes it clear as 
a whole that if a person is truly sorry, or 
truly penitent for sin, there is forgiveness. 

Mr. X: Wouldn’t you say that there 
is no such thing as a sin that is unforgiv- 
able. The teaching of Christ is that any 
sin can be forgiven if you are penitent. 
Is that correct? 

Gaston: This would be my under- 
standing, any sin for which the sinner is 
truly penitent can be forgiven. 


Anglican Group Urges 
Reformation Emphasis 


LoNDON (RNS)—Five hundred clergy- 
men belonging to what is generally 
known as the evangelical wing of the 
Church of England (Anglican), signed a 
protest here against an alleged movement 
toward Roman Catholic practices in the 
church. They warned this means drifting 
away from “the benefits to religion gain- 
ed at the Reformation.” 

Sent to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and to all the diocesan bishops, 
the protest was signed also by 75 An- 
glican laymen and 25 members of other 
churches. 

The memorandum “regrets” that cer- 
tain leaders of the Anglican Church seem 
determined, through revision of the 
canons, to impose upon the church “that 
very form of religion which has driven 
so many to other denominations or to 
cease worshipping altogether.” 

“We also are shocked,” the memoran- 
dum said, “by the scandal of Anglican 
clergymen making solemn declarations on 
the Prayer Book without intending fully 
to honor their pledges. We are told that 
lack of discipline in the church is due 
in part to the fact that the bishop has 
insufficient power. But we note that many 
have not even used their influence to 
prevent illegalities, and so there is grave 
reason for doubting how they would use 
further power.” 

According to the memorandum, the 
movement away from Reformation doc- 
trine and practices stems from the clergy 
rather than the laity. 

It calls, therefore, for a return to the 
principle that responsibility for the 
church rests on the laity and the clergy. 

Appealing for a return to the simplic- 
ity of worship and Scriptural doctrine 
which it said has been a characteristic 
of the Anglican Church since the Refor- 
mation, the memorandum recommended: 

1. That the use of vestments cease, 
because, “whatever may be said to the 
contrary, they are inevitably associated 
in the minds of ordinary folks with the 
Roman Mass and the accompanying doc- 
trine of the sacrificial priesthood. 

2. That revisions of the canons for 
the Church of England “shall not force 
controversial issues upon the church at 
the cost of still further alienating those 
multitudes no longer inside the church.” 

3. That the Bible shall again be es- 
tablished in fact as well as in theory 
“as the final and supreme authority in all 
matters of faith and doctrine, so that its 
dynamic teaching may recover that spirit- 
ual quality in our national character 
which alone equips us for moral leader- 
ship in this distracted world.” 

* * * 


WE DO NOT want the men of another 

color for our brothers-in-law, but we 
do want them for our brothers.—BOOKER 
T. WASHINGTON. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE CHRISTIAN MANDATE ON 
RACE RELATIONS 


HE MOST USUAL approaches to 

racial questions in America have 
been political or sociological in nature. 
This has been true even in our churches, 
whose pronouncements have generally 
sounded like watered-down sociological 
documents inspired by some degree of 
moral concern. And the announced rea- 
sons for concern have often been pru- 
dential in character: it has been argued 
that we must give greater equality to 
minority racial groups to prevent them 
from becoming disillusioned about Chris- 
tianity, or to preserve democracy, or to 
enlist the energies and loyalties of colored 
peoples in the struggle against commu- 
nism, or to protect America’s reputation 
in other parts of the world. 

Similarly, the proposed solutions to 
race questions, including those advanced 
by churchmen, have generally been non- 
theological in character: educate public 
opinion; pass a law and then enforce it; 
desegregate schools, public facilities, and 
residential neighborhoods; protect the 
constitutional rights of individuals re- 
gardless of race; open the churches to all 
true worshippers by action of the respon- 
sible church body, lest we be accused of 
being hypocritical or undemocratic. 


Little Progress 


Now all of these are excellent propo- 
sals, and we feel frustrated that we make 
so little progress toward their reali- 
zation. We meet in our national and 
world gatherings and affirm and reaffirm, 
but still the local churches confirm the 
old ways in their practice. The world 
urges us to “practice what we preach,” 
which is a very worthy but worldly ad- 
monition, since it assumes that our prob- 
lem is simply that of closing the gap 
between creed and deed. But is not our 
problem a far more profound one? Is it 
not that of discerning who we are, we 
who are sometimes called “the people of 
God,” and of discovering the obedience 
required if we are to be the followers of 
Christ ? 

All thoughtful churchmen must be 
grateful to the social scientists for the 
pioneer work they have done on racial 
patterns. They have exposed inequities 
and iniquities of which we had been too 
largely unaware. We desire to retain or 
win the loyalty of colored peoples for 
Christianity, but not because they are 
colored, and not if our Christianity is 
false. As American Christians we de- 
sire to preserve our democracy and de- 
fend our nation against external threats, 
and to improve its reputation in the 
world. But those motives, important as 
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they are, can hardly be primary among 
us. Do not even the publicans the same? 

Christians, and especially Protestants, 
naturally turn to the Bible as their char- 
ter and constitution. But here, we find 
no clear teaching about “race” in the 
modern sense of the term—that is, about 
race as a biological phenomenon that 
divides human beings physically into 
clearly distinct groups. The peoples of 
the Bible were obviously aware of dif- 
ferences among groups; there are innu- 
merable references to nations, tribes and 
tongues. Physical differences were often 
noted, but in themselves were seldom if 
ever the basis for discrimination. 


Appeal to the Bible 


Those who believe that the Bible teach- 
es the racial inferiority of the Negro often 
lean heavily on the “curse” placed on 
the son of Ham, by his grandfather Noah 
(whe had just risen from a drunken 
stupor )—‘“a slave of slaves shall he be 
to his brothers” (Genesis 9:25). By 
strange feats of genealogy it is assumed 
that Ham was the forebear of the Afri- 
cans; by stranger leaps in exposition, it 
comes to be assumed that it was God who 
cursed the descendants of Ham. The text 
clearly indicates that Noah pronounced 
the curse, and also permits the inference 
that he had a hangover at the time. So far 
as this passage is concerned, one would 
suppose that either the doctrine of racial 
superiority or that of prohibitionism must 
lose Biblical prestige—and that is a very 
hard choice indeed. On the other side 
of the argument is the perennial appeal 
to the well-known verse from the Book 
of Acts: “(God) hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth—.” This verse unques- 
tionably proclaims the unity of mankind 
through God’s creation, but honesty 
would require that one should go on to 
include the remainder of the verse, which 
is often used by supporters of segrega- 
tion” . . . and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation.”” Many other examples of the 
effort to read racial ideas back into the 
Bible might be given. 

The very notion of “race,” as it is 
commonly understood at the present time, 
is a modern idea, no more than three or 
four centuries old at the most. The Bible 
contains incomparable teaching about 
human relations, of course, and race re- 
lations are only a particular and prob- 
ably temporary aspect of human relations. 
Scriptural teaching is therefore by no 
means irrevelant to our modern race 
problems. There we learn that God 


created and creates all men in his own 
image. By immediate inference, racial 
distinction and discrimination are man’s 
fault, not God’s design. And we read too 
of the judgments visited upon man by 
God whenever he raises his hand against 
his brother, and of the reconciliation of 
man with man as a means of God’s grace. 
In modern terms the judgment of God is 
found in the shame or brutalization of 
a prejudiced heart, in the unease that 
attends the days and nights of the segre- 
gationist or the bitter man, in the repu- 
diation of the churches themselves for 
their capitulation to man’s perspectives. 
And God’s grace may be found in the 
restoration again of the unity that has 
been broken, in the freedom and assur- 
ance of living again in a world where 
men know a common Father as their 
redeemer and therefore accept every man 
as brother. 

Through all the cosmic drama of Bib- 
lical history there runs another theme, 
and it rises at last to unbearable climax 
to show us what manner of people we are. 
God condescends to choose a people as 
his own, and to make with them a cov- 
enant to be their God. There are no 
racial implications in this doctrine of the 
Chosen People. Israel learns with diffi- 
culty in time that this same God rules 
all nations, even to the isles of the sea. 
And her final lesson is that she, Israel, 
God’s Chosen Remnant, must by her own 
suffering bring these nations also to sal- 
vation. Jesus of Nazareth comes as the 
fulfillment of the mission given to Israel. 
Out of faith in the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ came a new com- 
munity composed of many people—men 
“from every nation under heaven” were 
present at Pentecost, generally considered 
to have been the beginning of the larger 
Christian community or church. Through 
many vicissitudes this community swept 
out across the world, gathering up Greek 
and Jew, slave and free man, barbarian, 
Scythian, Roman, Egyptian, Indian, Afri- 
can, European, American. 

For nearly eighteen centuries the 
church knew little ethnic discrimination 
within its life. Not until white men 
began to overrun the world did their new 
division among men by races come to 
pass; not until the nineteenth century did 
elaborate justifications of it begin to 
appear, and these originated for the most 
part outside the churches. In time in 
certain churches, still a small minority 
found for the most part in the United 
States and the Union of South Africa, 
these pagan theories have largely sup- 
planted the ancient Christian doctrines, 
and have perverted the life of the church- 
es themselves, so that they use these 
theories to interpret even the Bible. 








Who Are We? 


In this long perspective, embracing the 
centuries from Creation to our own day 
of judgment, who are we? We say that we 
are the people of God, the new Israel, 
God’s elect, a new chosen race. Are we? 
If we were would we tolerate “the divid- 
ing wall of hostility” whose destruction 
was proclaimed by St. Paul nineteen 
hundred years ago? Can a church still 
call itself a church when it shows a 
partiality not shown by God? Perhaps 
our greatest need, if we are once again 
to be the people of God, is that of know- 
ing who God’s people are, of recapturing 
a sense of God’s church as it has been 
revealed in the Scriptures and through 
many centuries. In those terms, many of 
our churches may not deserve the name. 
They are social clubs maintained by the 
pride and prejudice of man. They are 
voluntary groups setting their own stand- 
ards of membership, not descendants of 
the church that came from Pentecost— 
ultimately from a cross. Most often we 
Americans tend to think of the church as 
simply a voluntary organization among 
other voluntary agencies, rather than to 
see it as a unique and mighty force mov- 
ing across the generations to redeem the 
world. 

Let us confess it: our churches are 
voluntary organizations, and voluntary 
groups—that is, groups composed of 
those who vote on new members or who 
elect to join—bid fair to be the last 
strongholds of segregation in America 
and in some other parts of the world. 


It has been said that “eleven o'clock 
on Sunday morning is the most segre- 
gated hour in the week.” One could 
qualify that conclusion; eleven o'clock 
on Saturday night is even more segre- 
gated for the country club set, and other 
purely social clubs are in general more 
completely uni-racial than are the 
churches. If the statement is properly 
hedged about and seen in perspective, 
however, it must be granted that the 
church is probably the most racially seg- 
regated major institution in American 
life, at least as it is represented in its 
local manifestations. Great gatherings 
like the National Council of Churches 
are the exception to the usual practice, 
and they inspirit us for the future. But 
it is at the level of the local church and 
community, where people must live and 
work and worship face-to-face, day after 
day, that the crucial test will come. At 
this level, the churches have lagged be- 
hind the Supreme Court as the conscience 
of the people on questions of race, and 
they have fallen far behind trade unions, 
factories, schools, department stores, ath- 
letic gatherings, and most other major 
areas of human association. 

If one grants that the church is the 
most segregated major institution in 
American society, in membership and in 
its various programs, it becomes only 
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fair to point to the context in which this 
fact has come to pass. No comfort should 
be legitimately derived from the plight 
of the church by those who point to it in 
order to excuse their own poor conduct. 
When still governor of Georgia, Herman 
Talmadge tartly advised the churches to 
become non-segregated themselves be- 
fore giving advice to others. There was 
a sting in this taunt, but the churches 
must not be immobilized by such tactics. 

Real estate brokers, property owners, 
and others who think they stand to profit 
by the continuation of segregated zones 
of housing or other segregated facilities 
or services often point to the churches in 
defense of their own practices. And 
again, there is some justification for the 
demand, “Physician, heal thyself!” But 
these tactics are only a latter-day version 
of the well-known “dirty hands” argu- 
ment, so often used in the past by the com- 
munists and others to confuse the issue. 
The argument goes: “Our hands are not 
perfectly clean, but neither are yours. 
Therefore, you must not interfere with us 
in what we are trying to do.” In this grim 
world hands are seldom clean, and so 
the comparative purity of heart becomes 
the more important. 

Certainly the church chastises the 
world in matters of race as a sinner 
chastising another sinner, and is repent- 
ant even in the act of chastisement. But 
in the light of the Bible, in the doctrine 
of the Christian Church, in centuries of 
experience since Pentecost—before all 
these tribunals the practice of racial seg- 
regation or discrimination before God or 
in the church stands condemned. And 
deep in their own hearts most thoughtful 
Christians, North or South, in South 
Africa or in Singapore, know that this 
is true. 

Marks of Penitence 

Whatever the culpability of the church- 
es, more recently there have been many 
marks of penitence. The National and 
World Council of Churches, and many 
of their constituent bodies, have de- 
nounced segregation and have pledged 
themselves to work for a non-segregated 
society. Slowly but surely they are mov- 
ing toward that end. Though interracial 
congregations in American Protestantism 
still comprise about 10 per cent of the 
total number of congregations, this per- 
centage is five times as great as that of 
ten years ago. In some denominations the 
figure is much higher than this national 
average. And comparable or even greater 
changes have taken place during the last 
decade in most church-related institu- 
tions such as schools, colleges, and hos- 
pitals. 


The movement toward integration has 
been at an uneven rate in the various de- 
nominations and regions of the country, 
but it has affected them all, including a 
number of churches and educational in- 
stitutions in the South. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e In my Bible reading this 
morning I came across Ezekiel’s an- 
guished cry: “I sought for a man among 
them who should build up the wall and 
stand in the breach before me for the 
land, that I should not destroy it,” and 
recalled that it was this sentence, heard 
in a sermon in Regent Square Presbyte- 
rian Church, London, that marked the 
turning point in the life of John Reith, 
the first director of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. He took it as a 
direct challenge to himself, and it helped 
to shape the radio policy of Britain at 
its inception. 


TUESDAY e I cull the following piece 
of theological jargon from a recent ar- 
ticle: ‘The recollection of the life of 
Jesus Christ from the Pentecostal podium 
of a kairos moment of contemporary re- 
demptive fact had, at length, perforce, 
to include not only the Passion Narrative 
but also mnemonic recall of those peda- 
gogical pericopes of existential ultimacies 
in the teaching of our Lord.” I am sure 
that something very profound is being 
said here, but is it necessary to say it so 
barbariously? I am reminded of Lionel 
Trilling’s comment: “A spectre haunts 
our culture. It is that people will even- 
tually be unable to say, “They fell in 
love and married.’ This will become as 
a matter of course, ‘Their libidinal im- 
pulses being reciprocal, they activated 
their individual erotic drives and inte- 
grated them within the same frame of 
reference.’ ” 


WEDNESDAY e Most people, said a 
witty Frenchman, use ideas the way a 
drunk man uses a lamp-post—for sup- 
port and not for illumination. Every 
preacher knows this from experience, that 
his hearers are apt to select and approve 
of only those ideas that buttress their 
prejudices. 


THURSDAY e “To be a witness is not 
to make propaganda, not even to shock 
people; it is to create a mystery. It is 
to live in such a way that life is inex- 
plicable if God does not exist.’’ So said 
the founder of the worker-priest move- 
ment in France. This is a healthy cor- 
rective to those who think that a Chris- 
tian is a man who has all the answers. 
Maybe his proper role is to raise ques- 
tions, and above all, to lead the sort of 
life that puts a question mark to those 
who are living from hand to mouth, with- 
out plan or purpose. 


FRIDAY e In contrast to the jargon 
of the theologian mentioned Tuesday, 
here is a remark by a literary critic dis- 
cussing certain people who live by ab- 
stract ideas: “Having no wings, they 
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For Race Relations Sunday, February 14 


in Deed and in Truth’ 


“Love... 


HE FIRST LETTER OF JOHN 

stresses that Christian love is uni- 
versal and unrestricted, but the writer of 
the letter is not content to leave it at 
this point. Love must express itself in 
practical situations. It must be demon- 
strated concretely where we live, work, 
play and worship. This is made clear in 
the question, “But if anyone has the 
world’s goods and sees his brother in 
need, yet closes his heart against him, 
how does God’s love abide in him?” The 
writer’s reply to his own question is 
equally clear. Moffatt’s translation puts 
it well, “My dear children, let us put our 
love not into words or into talk but into 
deeds and make it real.” 

In far too many instances love is not 
practiced in the current pattern of racial 
relationships in this country. The su- 
perior-inferior status which is accorded 
people on the basis of their race results 
not only in broken fellowship but, even 
worse, in estrangement and, at times, in 
open conflict. Remember some other words 
in First John, “He who does not love 
remains in death.” 


Attitudes of Christians 

There is little evidence that the atti- 
tudes of Christians about race are very 
different from those of people who do not 





endeavor to support themselves in the 
air by a parachute.’ This not only says 
something, it summons up a picture, and 
a very vivid one. 


SATURDAY e In conversation with 
two Presbyterian elders at lunch today, 
I asked them if they had ever heard a 
sermon on the doctrine of Election. One 
of them, an elder of twenty years stand- 
ing and an intelligent man, replied, “No, 
what is it?’? They then poured out to 
me their accumulated resentment at the 
lack of instruction from the pulpit; each 
felt that preachers took too much for 
granted, and tended to exhort and “in- 
spire” rather than to teach the funda- 
mentals of the faith. They also expressed 
the view that many of the differences 
that keep denominations apart are more 
important to the clergy than to the laity; 
if the laity had any say in the matter 
things would be very different! 


SUNDAY e I preached this morning 
on Isaiah’s call, “Enlarge the place of 
your tent; lengthen your cords and 
strengthen your stakes.” Perhaps in these 
days of church-building, the latter half 
of this text needs more stress than the 
former, and yet I wonder? For all the 
expansion of church premises, is the tent 
of the Christian faith spreading over the 
whole of life? Are we, to use Forsyth’s 
phrase, “more anxious to evangelize than 
to convert”? 
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This message was issued by the 
executive board of the Division 
of Christian Life and Work 
of the National Council of 
Churches. 


profess to be Christians. Too often, with- 
in the churches, we hear Christians re- 
ferred to as ‘Negro brethren,” “white 
brethren,” or “Indian brethren,” instead 
of as just “the brethren.” The involve- 
ment of the Christian movement in the 
current pattern of racial relationships is 
highlighted by frequent and casual re- 
ferrals to “white churches,” ‘Negro 
churches,” ‘‘Chinese churches” and to 
other racial designations before the word 
“‘chwren.”. . « 


The elimination of racial segregation 
in housing is essential if the churches are 
to serve people on a racially inclusive 
basis and if Christians are to overcome 
estrangement as well as to bind up the 
broken fellowship in our society. Non- 
white people are denied the right to rent 
or purchase property of their choice be- 
cause of their race. This denial forces 
the majority of them to live in segregated 
and overcrowded urban areas. It is a 
story of housing which is inferior in 
quality and quantity. According to the 
1950 U.S. Census, 70 per cent of all non- 
white families lived in dwellings which 
were dilapidated or had inadequate 
plumbing. Available evidence seems to 
indicate that substantially the same situ- 
ation prevails today. The continued mi- 
gration of non-white people to urban 
areas where they must live in racial 
ghettos, whose boundaries change very 
slowly, causes overcrowding. No matter 
what the race of the people occupying it, 
overcrowded housing deteriorates, breed- 
ing slum conditions in the area. The 
material, health and social costs of slums 
to the whole community are readily dis- 
cernible. What is less discernible are the 
spiritual and psychological costs. 


Costs to Individuals 


Equally tragic are the costs to individ- 
uals. This is revealed in the efforts of 
non-white families to escape from slum 
areas. They may have the money to pur- 
chase or rent housing and the character, 
education and ability to make a creative 
contribution to any community. Never- 
theless, fruitless visits to many real estate 
brokers make them feel they are regarded 
as “lesser breeds without the law.” Even 
if they are able to purchase or rent a 
dwelling of their choice, there is the ques- 
tion of the conduct of their “white” 
neighbors. The spiritual and psychologi- 
cal costs to the non-white family are con- 
siderable, but what of the others? Are 
there spiritual and psychological costs to 


those who perpetuate this or who ac- 
quiesce in it? These people have the 
world’s goods, property. They see their 
brother's need, yet close their hearts 
against him. Can they love God? 

How do we love in deed? How do we 
make love real? Many churches and 
individual Christians work for the right 
of every person to acquire adequate hous- 
ing on the basis of personal preference 
and financial ability without regard to 
race, national origin or religion. They 
root their convictions in the Christian 
gospel which teaches that God has given 
all men intrinsic worth. Moreover, they 
must be concerned because adequate 
housing is an important factor in con- 
tributing to the spiritual, moral and ma- 
terial strength of family life as well as 
to the development of character, spiritual 
insight and our God-given talents. This 
type of effort is the responsibility of every 
Christian. 

Many people are concerned about the 
problem. But often we express our love 
only in words. Surely we have heard 
people say, “I would sell my house to 
anyone able to buy it regardless of race, 
but what would my neighbors say?” 
Should the wishes of a neighbor transcend 
the Christian responsibility to respect the 
intrinsic worth which God in Christ has 
given to all men? This is illustrative of 
the fact that many people of potential 
goodwill feel that they are forced to ac- 
quiesce in the perpetuation of the evil of 
housing discrimination and segregation. 
How can we do this and really love God? 


Love in Deeds 


We express our love in deeds, as Chris- 
tians, when we sell or rent property to 
persons on the basis of their personal 
preference and financial ability without 
regard to race. Churches as well as in- 
dividual Christians can make their love 
real when they welcome people as good 
neighbors regardless of race and when 
they use their influence to see that the 
community guarantees to people the right 
to acquire property without regard to 
race. They have a high moral responsi- 
bility to exercise leadership in creating 
and maintaining the racially inclusive 
character of their communities. These 
are practical demonstrations of love which 
will contribute to overcoming the estrange- 
ment and to binding up the broken fel- 
lowship which racial discrimination and 
segregation have caused in the Christian 
community. Such practical demonstra- 
tions will serve as a witness which will 
lead individuals and society to express 
love in deeds. 


“Little children, let us not love in 
word or speech, but in deed and in 
truth.” 
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EDITORIAL 





Churchmen and Legislation 


If churchmen in the State of New York 
are unaware of important issues before 
the state legislature it is no fault of the 
State Council of Churches. This efficient 
servant of the churches appears to oper- 
ate at the height of efficiency through its 
Legislative Commission. 

The 27 laymen and 21 ministers com- 
posing the commission seem to work al- 
most around the calendar, beginning in 
April on details of their assignment, 
working toward November adoption of a 
Statement of Legislative Principles in re- 
lation to current bills. 

The commission then attempts to keep 
churchmen informed about developments 
in Albany and to make sure that legis- 
lators understand how churchmen are 
thinking with reference to those social 
problems that seem to present moral 
issues. 

Throughout the legislative session the 
commission publishes a weekly report 
which it makes available to churches and 
individuals at $1 per session. 

Throughout the session the commission 
meets for one afternoon each week to keep 
up with its assignment. 

On two days early in the legislative 
term a legislative seminar is held, be- 
ginning Monday noon and continuing 
through Tuesday afternoon. This highly 
attractive program affords a close-up view 
of the legislative structure and leadership 
and opportunities for discussion of sig- 
nificant measures. Here are a few items 
on this year’s program: An orientation 
session, a conference with the Governor, 
a visit to the legislature, a legislative 
breakfast, with the Governor speaking; 
seminars on the church’s relation to in- 
dustrial relations, the drinking driver, 
today’s youth, and population problems; 
and the closing address on “Christian 
Responsibility in a Free Society” by a 
prominent attorney. 

Such a program followed in other cap- 


itals would add greatly to the number 
of well informed citizens across the land. 

(If you have been stimulated to seek 
additional information, you may write 
the Council at 600 W. Genesee St., Syra- 
cuse 4, N. Y.) 


And in Washington 

Several Methodist agencies have united 
in efforts to provide helpful information 
in regard to the national Congress in a 
pamphlet called Register Christian Opin- 
ion.* This booklet gives the names, ad- 
dresses and committee assignments in 
both houses. 

An opening section shows how Chris- 
tians can meet their responsibilities at 
the level of citizenship and it urges in- 
telligent action. Here are two paragraphs: 


“Christian citizens in a democracy have 
real concern for the social well-being of 
all their fellowmen. On the domestic scene 
major challenges confront the moral prog- 
ress of our republic. Meanwhile, we have 
a new and major role in world affairs 
where international justice and goodwill 
must be diligently sought. Therefore, as 
solutions are offered, the Christian ex- 
amines their effect on freedom, human 
dignity, respect for persons and the spirit- 
ual purpose that distinguishes our her- 
itage at its best.... 

“Christians can play a large part in 
formulating public opinion. Their action 
has, at times, proved to be decisive. This 
result has been achieved when well-in- 
formed Christians have registered their 
views effectively with the President, 
members of Congress, and local political 
representatives.” 





*Service Department, 100 Maryland 
Ave., N.W., Washington 2, D.C., 10¢; 12 
copies, $1. Less for quantities. 


GUEST EDITORS 





Invitation for an Antilynch Law 

A federal grand jury of Mississippi 
citizens now has found no cause for pros- 
ecution in the case of Mack Charles 
Parker, Negro lynch victim. 

But two things are beyond dispute in 
the Parker case: 

1. He was lynched. 

2. No one has been apprehended or 
convicted for that barbarous crime. 

Previously, lynching had been dying 
out in the South. But because the Parker 
case is so blatantly being left unsolved, 





Practice and Preaching 

Sylvia Duncan of London re- 
ceived a divorce on December 15 
from Peter Duncan, a British tele- 
vision executive. In court she firm- 
ly denied that she failed to practice 
what she preached in her book, How 
to Be a Better Wife, published by 
Evans Brothers in 1956. “I did 
everything I possibly could to save 
our marriage,” she said. “I more 
than carried out all the advice I 
have given to others. I still stand 
by every word I have written.”— 
From Publishers Weekly. 











it may have an effect on public opinion 
like that of the Lindbergh kidnap case, 
which forced federal intervention in a 
field previously reserved to the states. 

If so, a local description of the federal 
grand jury action as a “triumph for 
Mississippi justice” may turn ironic 
should the “triumph” help push civil 
rights legislation or an antilynch law 
through Congress. 

Beyond the two unavoidable facts 
stated above, the public record in the 
case is blurred. At the core of the mystery 
lies a complete FBI report on the case— 
a report spurned by a county judge and 
grand jury and left effectively suppressed 
by the refusal of a second grand jury 
to take action. 

This very lack of action makes the 
FBI document a likely (and legitimate) 
source of information for any congres- 
sional committee studying ways of con- 
structing a loophole-free antilynch law. 

We believe it is preferable for com- 
munities—North or South—to govern 
themselves. But we also believe that 
responsible citizens in those communities 
do-not wish to stand before the world as 
supporters of lynch law. 

When a town such as Poplarville, 
Mississippi, proves itself unwilling or 
unable to prevent or punish lynching, 
some new legal power at a higher level 
of government is needed. 

The grand jury action in Biloxi is 
a clear invitation for Congress to devise 
a federal antilynching law.—Editorial in 
The Christian Science Monitor. 





“Among those publishers 


Zondervan Publishing Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich... .” 

—The Presbyterian Jour- 
nal, December, 1959 





Et tu, Brute? 


The Doctrine of the Prophets, A. F. Kirk- 


who can be counted on to pre- patrick (Zondervan, 1958) . . . “Kirkpatrick 
sent the untarnished evan- ‘subscribed to the multiple authorship of 
gelical position are these:... Isaiah.’ . .. The lectures . . . must be read 


with discrimination. In too many places... 
Kirkpatrick has simply followed the line of the 
dominant criticism without having sufficiently 
evaluated and weighed the arguments for the 
position that the Scriptures are infallible and 
completely authoritative. . . .” 

—Christianity Today, January, 1960 
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A Kind Word for the Wrist Watch 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Make the very most of your time.” — 
Colossians 4:5 (Moffatt). 


AST WEEK the reader of this corner 

of the paper may have had the im- 
pression that this writer does not like 
wrist watches. I do, and find one indis- 
pensable. What I was getting at was the 
fact, for which we should be grateful, 
that it is a very good thing for all who 
love the Bible that the writers of it, the 
great characters in it, were not time- 
bound and time-conscious as we are. In- 
spiration does not come by the clock, as 
any harried preacher can tell you. 

Nevertheless the Age of the Wrist 
Watch, or its equivalent in electric clocks, 
chronoscopes and whatnot, has much to 
be said for it. If the Inspired Idea comes 
chiefly to those who are willing to turn 
the clock’s face to the wall for a while, 
the execution of the Idea can be better 
for a keen consciousness of the passing 
minutes and seconds. 

This is a new era, the industrial age. 
Unless you are prepared to call the ma- 
chine age bad in itself, you will have to 
try to find new forms and methods of the 
“good.” Not everything that was good 
for an agricultural era is good for an 
urban industrial society. The Old Tes- 
tament recognizes this, when it modifies 
one of the basic open-country laws, the 
“vear of jubilee,” barring its application 
in cities. Farmers to this day, in situa- 
tions anything like those of Old Testa- 
ment times, pay more attention to the 
calendar than the clock. The writer has 
known farmers whose clocks were as 
much as two hours wrong, but the farmer 
didn’t care. 

City people, people who live together 
in great numbers, people who work in 
the same factory and use the same buses 
that thousands of others do, have to be 
time-conscious. You can’t arrange plane 
schedules and bus schedules, you can’t 
arrange so much as a committee meeting 
or a Bible school for children, without 
gearing your projects in with hundreds 
of others. The last thing before church 
(in the city) people go around compar- 
ing watches. They never do it in country 
churches—and in consequence are always 
late. But “late” to the countryman is a 
meaningless word, whereas for the city 
man it can be fatal. 
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EASURING TIME by the minute, 

even by the second, helps us, in 
short, to live with other people, particu- 
larly when we have a lot of them to live 
with. 

Time unmeasured slips away unno- 
ticed. One can waste a lifetime of it with- 
out realizing it. Time, measured by 
watch-ticks, continually reproaches us 
for not being used. The eras of un- 
measured time, whether in the childhood 
of the individual or the childhood of the 
race, are not the productive years. More 
inventions, more constructive inventions, 
have been devised since people began 
carrying timepieces than in all the cen- 
turies before. This is not saying that 
the unproductive years are worthless; far 
from it. The child playing yonder, one 
day like another day to him, is storing 
up energy for years to come. A great 
French mathematician expressed his grat- 
itude for a long line of peasant ancestry. 
“Our brains lay fallow,” he said, and 
any farmer would know what he meant. 
Land is not wasted when left a while for 
pasture. 

Measured time invites us to be econom- 
ical. Passengers on a lifeboat do not 
waste bread nor water; there is only so 
much, and everything is divided into 
portions. The watches on our wrists, the 


— “to bring courage 
for daily living 


dozens of clocks ticking in our faces on 
the way down town, the time signals on 
the radio, all serve notice: Time is not 
unlimited, with every tick you hear there 
is less of it. It may have an ominous 
sound; for the only other thing that ticks, 
beside a watch or clock, is a bomb. We 
know, when the count-down has begun, 
the last number is Zero. 


HE GREAT DISCOVERIES of the 
spirit, the high ideals, the setting of 
the lines of mankind’s march, the plotting 
of the trail, have been made, perhaps 
can be made only, by those who have for 
a time been without time, who have lived 
a moment of eternity. The perception of 
these things comes also best in the un- 
counted, undivided hour. But the fulfil- 
ment is only under the pressure of the 
“unforgiving minute.” The spirit’s dis- 
coveries are made relevant in situations 
while time yet keeps that situation in 
being. The long march goes on to the 
beating of time’s insistent drums. The 
mountain must be climbed before the 
monsoon blows. 
The count-down for every man has 
begun; and it is later by every second. 





MONTREAT ANDERSON 
Coeducational Junior College 
An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Musice 
Terminal Courses—Business and Church Secretary 
Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
Calvin Grier Davis, President 
Box O, Montreat, N.C. 
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Myrtle Williamson was not a victim of cancer, but a victor 
over it. From the first suspicion to the last chapter dictated in 
an oxygen tent, you share her struggle with pain and fear. 
Cancer ravaged her body, but it never touched her inner cita- 
= of — A book to sustain faith. $1.50 
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"A ‘WOMAN V WANTS “GODS 


Nanomn 


Mary Lou Lacy writes of a woman's world where children, 
cooking, and constant interruptions conspire to keep God out. 
This is a warm invitation to seek God—and to find that He is 
always there. $2.00 





KITCHEN COMMUNION. 
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Cornelia Renfroe interweaves Bible verses, prayers, and medi- 
tations to make life more meaningful for women. $1.50 
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18-Year Survey Is Reported 


Churches Make 12% Gain, 
Members 61%, Clergy 44% 


Results of a statistical study of the 
number of congregations, members, and 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., 1940-1958, were presented by the 
secretary, R. Graham White, at a recent 
meeting of the Assembly’s Committee on 
the Minister and His Work. For the 
eighteen-year period, membership in- 
creased 61%, with a net increase in the 
number of churches at 12% and a 44% 
increase in the total number of ministers. 
With approximately 3,600 ministers in 
the denomination, the number of church- 





Deepen your 
Devotions 
during lent... 


If you do not already have daily devotions in 
your home, the time to start is right now, in the 
weeks leading up to Easter. 


For this time of prayer and meditation, The 
Upper Room affords a fresh, meaningful daily 
devotional guide. 


Those who do not receive The Upper Room 
through their local church will find a yearly 
subscription is the simple, easy way to get it. 
A full year (six issues) of The Upper Room 
costs only $1, three years $2. 


Send your subscription now, to start with the 
March-April issue — the Easter number of The 
Upper Room. Address 


Cys 
The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
10 


es without pastors has increased from 501 
to 662. Of this number, 178 churches 
had fewer than 100 members and others 
are members of groups normally served 
by one pastor in a larger parish plan. 
Mr. White says the actual number of 
additional ministers needed at the present 
time is several hundred fewer than the 
662 reported vacancies. 

Last year, he said, the four seminaries 
graduated an all-time record number of 
163 men. (There were 56 in 1940.) 

An Assembly-wide summer conference 
on matters pertaining to the welfare and 
service of the minister is to be conducted 
August 10-11 in Montreat, N. C., under 
the joint auspices of the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief and the Committee on 
the Minister and His Work. The latter 
group will extend invitations to the chair- 
man and a ruling elder of each presbytery 
Commission on the Minister and His 
Work and to each synod committee, while 
the Annuities Board will also invite 
chairmen of presbytery and synod com- 
mittees, with synod and presbytery ex- 
ecutive secretaries also to be included. 


D. P. McGeachy, Jr., Clearwater, Fla., 
pastor, was elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Minister and His Work, 
succeeding Judge John A. Fulton of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The committee is asking the General 
Council’s program committee to study the 
responsibility of presbyteries for super- 
vising and encouraging the work of min- 
isters. Special attention was directed to 
discovering the best means by which the 
skills and experience of ministers may 
be used within ten years of their retire- 
ment and hope was expressed that the 
study will encourage the church to make 
better use of its older ministers. 

The committee voted unanimous ap- 
proval of the revision of the form of gov- 
ernment of the Book of Church Order as 
it is to be presented to the 1960 Assem- 
bly. Earlier exceptions had been noted 
with reference to the treatment of the 
Commission and His Work in the pres- 
byteries. The revised book deals with 
the powers of presbytery commissions in 
a way that now satisfies the Assembly’s 
committee. 





JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 
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Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 


of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 
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The Vardell Scholarships 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Dean 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus, degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 








**«Aecenting Citizenship, Scholarship, and Christian Leadership” 


LEES McRAE COLLEGE 


For information write: 
Registrar, Lees McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


log and illustrated booklet. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Ald, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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WANTED-NEW 


East Brazil 


Ministers he . 
3 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
Educational ; 
1 Primary School Supervisor fe 
1 Couple or Single Lady with administrative ability for Sec- 
ondary School . 
1 Music Major for Music Department at Kemper School, 
Lavras 
Christian Education ; 
1 Director of Christian Education 


North Brazil 
Ministers 


4 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
Educational 
1 Single Woman Teacher for Agnes Erskine School, Recife 
1 Couple for the Fifteenth of November School, Garanhuns 
1 Single Woman Teacher for the Fifteenth of November 
School, Garanhuns 
Christian Education 
3 Directors of Christian Education 
Agricultural 
1 Agronomist with experience in dry-farming and/or county 
agent type work 
Short Term (Three Years) 
2 Women for teaching Missionaries’ Children 


West Brazil 


Ministers 

4 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
Educational 

1 Music Teacher for the Edward Lane Bible Institute, 

Patrocinio 

1 Couple for School Work (man to be seminary graduate) 

Christian Education 
Teacher of Religious Education 

Medical 

1 Nurse 
Short Term (Three Years) 

2 Women for teaching Missionaries’ Children, Ceres 

1 Housemother for School for Missionaries’ Children, Ceres 


Congo 
Ministers 
4 Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work 
3 Couples for Urban Centers Evangelistic Work 
1 Man or Couple for Teaching in School of Theology, 
Luluabourg 
1 Man or Couple for Youth Work 
Educational 
1 Man or Couple for Teaching in School for Training Evan- 
gelists, Luebo 
9 Men or Couples 
1 Man or Couple for Union High School, Katubue 
Medical 
3 Doctors 
5 Nurses 
Industrial 
1 Man or Couple for Building and Maintenance Work 
Short Term (Three Years) 
2 Teachers for Central School for Missionaries’ Children 


Ecuador 
Minister 
1 Couple for Evangelistic Work 
Educational 


1 Educational Worker or Couple, experienced, proficient in 
Spanish, with certificate to teach primary grades, and 
knowledge of arts and handcrafts. 


Medical 
1 Doctor or Couple, with special interest in Public Health 
2 Nurses 
Iraq 
Ministers 


2 Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work 
Unordained Evangelist 
1 Single Woman for Evangelistic Work 
Educational 
1 Couple for the Baghdad Girls’ School. The man to be the 
Business Manager of the School and Treasurer of the 
Mission, the woman for elementary teaching, if possible 
1 Single Woman for the Baghdad Girls’ School 
Short Term (Three Years) 
1 Single Woman for Baghdad Girls’ School 
1 Woman, experienced Administrator, for Baghdad Girls’ 
School 


For additional 


MISSIONARIES 


Japan 
Ministers 
Man or Couple to work in Toyohashi (Nagoya Station) 
Man or Couple for Industrial Evangelism in Osaka area 
Man or Couple for Industrial Evangelism in Nagoya 
Man or Couple for Evangelistic Work among boat dwell- 
ers and water front people in Osaka 
Couple for Evangelistic and Church Work in Tajami 
(Nagoya Station) 
Couple for Evangelistic Work in Kobe 
Couple for Evangelistic Work in Kagawa Station 
Man or Couple for work among the Chinese 
Unordained Evangelists 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work in Gifu 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work in Kagawa 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work in Kobe 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work among Chinese in Kobe 
area 
Educational 
1 Single Woman to teach at Kinjo College (English Major) 
1 Music Teacher (instrumental or voice) for Seiwa Girls’ 
High School 
1 Man or Couple, Latin-American, to teach Spanish and 
Portuguese for Shikoku Christian College 
1 Couple to teach English for Shikoku Christian College 
Technical 
1 Couple for Radio Program Work (ordained) 
Medical 
1 Nurse qualified by training and experience to direct a 
Nursing School 
Short Term (Three Years) 
1 Woman Teacher of English (Kinjo College) 


ore r we) at et et 


Korea 
Ministers 
6 Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work 
Unordained Evangelists and Student Workers 
6 Evangelistic Women 
3 Student Workers, ordained or unordained, (one to work 
with high school or grade school students) Kwangju, 
Chunju, Mokpo 
Educational 
1 Professor of English Literature (Taejon College) 
1 Professor of Chemistry (Taejon College) 
1 Woman (for teaching in Speer High School, Kwangju, 
short term or regular) 
Medical 
1 Doctor for T.B. work (Kwangju) 
1 Public Health Nurse (Kwangju) 
1 Institutional Nurse (Kwangju) 
1 Dentist 
Business 
1 Business Manager for Medical Center (Chunju) 


Mexico 
Ministers 
4 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
1 Man or Couple for Teaching in Presbytery Bible School 
for Men and Women (Coatepec, Michoacan) 
Industrial, Agricultural 
1 Man or Couple for Agricultural-Evangelistic Work 
2 Couples or Single Missionaries to be advisors for Student 
Homes 
Medical 
1 Laboratory Technologist for Ometepec 
1 Nurse for Ometepec Hospital (short term or regular) 
1 Physiotherapist for Morelia Hospital 
1 Nurse anesthetist for Ometepec Hospital (short term or 
regular) 
1 Dietician for the Morelia Hospital 
Short Term (Three Years) 
1 English teacher for Juarez Institute, Mexico City 


Portugal 
Christian Education 
1 Couple for Teaching Christian Education in Seminary and 
working in C.E. program of the Church. 


Taiwan 
Ministers . 
2 Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work (one to be an evan- 
gelist with radio interest and training) 
2 Men or Couples for Hakka Evangelistic Work 
2 Men or Couples for Mountain Evangelistic Work 
2 Men or Couples for Mandarin Evangelistic Work 
Unordained Evangelists and Christian Education Workers 
4 Single Women for Evangelistic Work 
1 Couple or individual with special training in Christian 
Education for China Sunday School Association 
Medical 
1 Doctor for pioneer medical work in the mountains on the 
East Coast 
Short Term (Three Years) 
1 Woman for teaching in Gingling Girls’ School 


information write 


Rev. Eugene L. Daniel 
Candidate Secretary 
Board of World Missions 


P. O. Box 330 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Occidental President Hits 
At Anti-Intellectualism 


Boston (RNS)—Teachers in secular 
colleges and universities can be a “men- 
ace” to learning and the Christian faith 
if they assume that religion and learning 
are necessarily incompatible, a Presby- 
terian educator warned here. 

At the same time, Arthur G. Coons, 
president of Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, chided churches which he said 
have been guilty of “anti-intellectualism” 
because of a fear that too much knowl- 
edge might destroy religious faith. 

Dr. Coons addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Council of Protestant Colleges 
and Universities on “Faith, Freedom and 
the Contemporary College.”’ 





Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 


“Christian educators must show that 
faith, scholarship, freedom and devotion 
are not incompatible,” he declared. 
“Faith without freedom, however, tends 
to stultify the mind and ultimately faith 
itself. 

“Freedom without faith tends to yield 
a knowledge without meaning, a culture 
without purpose, and a people so de- 
voted to self that the common good either 
never quite takes on meaning or if it 
does, is equated only with survival.” 

Citing the “historic struggle against 
philosophy and science in which religion 
has often played a dismal part,” Dr. 
Coons called for a return to “two basic 
principles of Protestantism.” He cited 
these as “unrestricted freedom of the 
mind and conscience and full devotion to 
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the lordship of God as revealed in Christ 
in personal life.” 

“Church-related colleges,” he observed, 
“are caught between the accusation of 
secularity because of their freedom in 
scholarship and the temptation to em- 
brace a restrictive sectarianism in order 
to retain financial support from the 
churches.” 

“The contemporary college,” Dr. Coons 
said, “is vital to Christian purpose. To 
serve both God and man, it must inquire 
freely in search of all truth, and teach 
in the atmosphere of such truth and free- 
dom; possess a community of persons 
who profess and have Christian faith; 
and reflect concern about the realization 
of a Christian culture based on scholar- 
ship and devotion.” 

“The primary purpose of the Christian 
college is educational,” he added, “but if 
the leaders of administration and faculty 
are committed Christians, it will be re- 
ligious as well.” 
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8 RECOMMENDED BOOKS 
Were $27.25* Now $7.50 


*(Original published price) 


From Publishers’ Remainders—While They Last! 
For gifts, for libraries, for yourself. 


87. BOOKS THAT CHANGED OUR MINDS. Edited by Mal- 
colm Cowley and Bernard Smith. (Russell, 285 pp., $3.50). <A 
first-rate introduction to the great books by Spengler, Dewey, Freud, 
Beard, Veblen and others, that profoundly affected the present in- 
tellectual climate. Only See 


88. SHE DID TAKE IT WITH HER. Dudley Zuver. (Harper, 
186 pp., $2.75). How one woman created a world just as service- 
able for a later day as for her own. You will like this story of 
Ma Meggs. Only 75¢ 





89. THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. Ronald 
E. Osborn. (Harper, 241 pp., $3.75). Ernest Trice Thompson 
says of it: “Remarkably comprehensive.” W. E. Garrison: “Bet- 
ter than any book I can think of, it will help the students to 
understand what it is that they are studying the history of.” 
Winthrop S. Hudson, American Society of Church History: “Of 
all the books that are written ostensibly for the layman, this is 
one that [ am sure that laymen will read with vate and appre- 
ciation.” Only DEE We ____.. $1.25 











91. 150 GREAT HYMNS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Randolph Ray. (Simon & Schuster, 366 pp., $5.00) The complete 
story of one of the world’s most famous churches, with details of 
its helpfulness to all kinds and conditions of people, as told by the 
third rector of the congregation. Only - : _. $1.25 


90. MY LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER. J. H. 
Henry U. Sims, editor. (Dietz, 194 pp., $3.00) An excellent collec- 
tion of hymns written through the ages, with biographical data on 
the authors. These are good hymns by the best writers. Only $1.00 


92. TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD 
VIEW. Karl Heim. (Harper, 262 pp., $3.50) Vividly presents this 
great Tuebingen scholar’s solution of the problem of how to fuse 
science and religion into a new unitary scientific world view. It 
has been greeted with admiration by leading physi sicists. Only_ $1.00 00 


DIBELIUS’ STORY 
93. DAY IS DAWNING. The Story of Bishop Otto Dibelius. 
F. D. Wentzel, editor. (Christian Education Press, 222 pp., $3.50) 
Here are the great German Christian’s own writings—a dramatic 
story of the famous world Christian, foe of Nazism and Communism, 
and the church situation today. Only_ $1.25 


94. THEY’RE ON THE WAY. Samuel M. Geese, (E. P. 
Dutton, $2.25) Here is a gripping book describing the varied ex- 
periences of nine individuals or couples who felt lost in this modern 
world—and how the acceptance of Christ sent them ‘on the way” 
with joy and gladness. Only $1.00 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 260 
512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me the following titles from your latest list 
(Minimum mail order purchase: $2) 


Number of copies each: 
——— {7 -_— {§§ $9 —96 ——9] ——-92 ——93 ——94 


OR, check here __ for one each of all (S87 through 94), 
S books originally published at $27.25 for only $7.50. 


Name 


Address 


City, Zone & State 


C) I enclose $ __s (postage paid for payment with order) 


O Charge my account ( ) Charge church 





Discounts up to 72% from published prices. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed. Return 


in 10 days for refund if not 100% satisfied. 
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Meeting Organized Opposition 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 14, 1960 


Background Scripture: Acts 18:22-20:12 
Printed Text: Acts 19:8-10, 23-28; 20:1-3 


We left Paul in Corinth, the last stop 
on his second missionary journey. He 
returned to Antioch, remained there for 
some time, and then, probably in the 
year 51 A.D., started on what is com- 
monly known as his third missionary 
journey. He passed through the provinces 
of Galatia and Phrygia, visiting for the 
third time the churches of Antioch, Ico- 
nium, Lystra, and Derbe, and came at 
last to the city of Ephesus. 

Ephesus was the capital of the Roman 
province of Asia and the most important 
city of Asia Minor, now at the height of 
its prosperity. William Bancroft Hill 
writes: 

“Asia was one of the richest and most 
important of the Roman provinces, and 
Ephesus, its capital, was the largest, 
wealthiest, and most influential of all the 
cities, in which Paul undertook to plant a 
Christian church. It was a seaport at the 
mouth of the river Cayuster, and an outlet 
for all the rich commerce of the East. 
The flourishing cities of Asia, Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadel- 
phia, Laodicea, Colosse, Miletus, and oth- 
ers less familiar to us, because not men- 
tioned in the New Testament, all looked 
to Ephesus as their metropolis.” (The 
Apostolic Age) 


The chief glory of the city was its 
temple to Artemis (called Diana by the 
Romans), one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. ‘‘Enormous in size, beau- 
tiful with marble and ivory and cyprus 
and cedar, it had been more than 200 
years in building, and _ worshippers 
through the province had helped defray 
its great cost. 

“The temple was an asylum for fugi- 
tives from oppression or from justice, and 
the Croesuses of that day deposited their 
treasures in it for safekeeping. An army 
of priests and their helpers, both men 
and women, belonged to it; and the ma- 
jority of the Ephesians gained their sup- 
port from it in various ways, of which 
making silver shrines (little models of 
the inner sanctuary with its image of the 
goddess) for sale to worshipper, as votive 
offerings or souvenirs was only one. With 
good reason Ephesus gave the worship of 
Artemis popular and official support and 
gloried in being the temple-keeper of the 
great goddess. In no other city where 
Paul labored was a heathen cult so well 
organized, active and powerful.” 

It will be werthwhile to note Paul’s 
activities, as he centers his attack on this 
city, one of the great cities of the empire, 
and one of the most difficult from the 
standpoint of the gospel. 


Note, first of all, that Paul supported 
himself with his own hand. In speaking 
to the elders of the Ephesian church at 
a later date, Paul reminded them: “You 
know well enough that these hands of 
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mine provided for my needs and my com- 
panions. I showed you in every way that 
by hard work, like that, we must help 
those who are weak and remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, who said, ‘To 
give is happier than to get.’” (Acts 20: 
34-35, Goodspeed and Moffatt.) 

Dr. Hill imagines that every day dur- 
ing the three years of his stay in Ephesus, 
“from early morn until noon, the work- 
ing hours in Ephesus, he is toiling, prob- 
ably at the loom, to earn bread for him- 
self and his companions.” Paul was not 
willing to receive money from his newly 
won converts, for he wished them to know 
that he sought them, and not theirs, 
and the day of organized missions had 
not yet dawned. It was possible for a 
missionary to support himself on the for- 
eign field in that day. It is not possible 
now. The home church must assume the 
support of its missionaries and furnish 
them the equipment for their work. 


Secondly, Paul preached the Word 
(Acts 19:8-10). He had begun to preach 
as usual in the synagogue, and for three 
months he was undisturbed. But when 
opposition arose, he withdrew from the 
synagogue and reasoned daily in the 
school of Tyrannus. This practice he 
continued for the next two years. Ac- 
cording to one of the ancient manuscripts, 
he set forth the faith here daily from the 
fifth to the tenth hour, that is, from about 
eleven to four o’clock, “fa period of the 
day when Tyrannus would have finished 
with his classes, and when the labor and 
business of the city largely ceased. That 
lecture room of Tyrannus is the first 
step of the Christian Church from a room 
in the house of some members to a special 
building for it¢ own use.” 


We must not imagine that Paul spent 
the whole of the five hours preaching. 
That would have been physically impos- 
sible. Hill is probably right when he 
imagines that during those hours Paul 
was to be found in the lecture room, meet- 
ing disciples, and inquirers, holding re- 
ligious services, planning evangelistic 
work with his helpers, and busy with all 
the multifarious demands upon a mis- 
sionary’s time and strength. 

IV. 

Paul was not satisfied to come in con- 
tact only with those who sought him out 
in the lecture room of Tyrannus. He 
went thence, as a visitor, from house to 
house, as long as the day lasted, testify- 
ing both to Jews and Greeks repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord 


Jesus Christ (Acts 20:21-31). In this 
way he won new converts to the gospel 
and strengthened believers in the faith. 
He felt upon himself, indeed, the respon- 
sibility for every individual soul. As he 
reminded the elders of Ephesus, “For 
three years, night and day, I never 
stopped warning any one of you, even 
with tears.” (Acts 20:31, Goodspeed.) 
It may have been when he was engaged 
in this sort of house-to-house visitation 
that he came one day upon certain dis- 
ciples, who confessed, when he questioned 
them, that they had been baptized only 
with the baptism of John (19:1-7). Paul 
baptized them in the name of Jesus and 
immediately the Holy Spirit came upon 
them, giving them a new spiritual power 
which heretofore they had not possessed. 


V. 


In addition to the kind of work that 
I have mentioned Paul found time to heal 
some of those who were sick. He did not 
have the power that Jesus had, power at 
all times to heal those who were brought 
to him. He could do nothing for his de- 
voted friend Timothy, except to advise 
him to take a little wine for his stom- 
ach’s sake and his often infirmities (1 
Tim. 5:23). Neither could he draw out 
his own stake in the flesh (2 Cor. 12:7- 
9). But in Ephesus power was given to 
him to work miracles. No doubt there 
was a reason for this. 

As Hill reminds us: “Ephesus was 
noted for its devotion to black art. The 
streets swarmed with magicians, exor- 
cists, and sorcerers, who wrought in 
craftiness, after the wiles of error, the 
unfruitful works of darkness (Eph. 
4:14; 5:11).” Formulae of incantation, 
by which the spirits were supposed to be 
controlled, were drawn up in Ephesus 
and were sold throughout the Roman Em- 
pire as magical charms. 

Specimens of such charms, some even 
naming the name of Jesus, along with 
other potent names, have recently been 
discovered. We might expect that Paul 
would confound this horde of greedy, 
insolent miracle mongers by a manifes- 
tation of the truly supernatural. The 
sham is the best exposed by a presenta- 
tion of the real. And Luke tells-us that 
“God did extraordinary miracles by the 
hands of Paul” (Acts 19:11). 

Certain Jewish exorcists concluded that 
his power came through the use of the 
name of Jesus. They attempted to imi- 
tate Paul in the use of this name. The 
unexpected disaster that befell them had 
important consequences. The name of 
the Lord Jesus was magnified among 
unbelievers and many also of them that 
believed came confessing and declaring 
their deeds. And not a few of them that 
practiced magical arts in spite of their 
baptism into the name of Jesus, brought 
their books together and burned them in 
the sight of all. The value of this spec- 
tacular bonfire was about $10,000. 
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Vi. 

As Paul’s work grew, new and heavier 
responsibilities were added. He found 
that “‘a wide door for effective work had 
opened to him (1 Cor. 16:9), through 
which the gospel could pass to the whole 
province of Asia. Men from the lesser 
cities came constantly to the metropolis 
on business or pleasure or the worship 
of Artemis; and if in their sojourn they 
met Paul and accepted his message they 
would carry it back to their homes. Such 
was the way apparently that Christianity 
reached Colosse, Hierapolis, Laodicea 
and other cities in which churches sprang 
up. And doubtless Paul himself went 
forth on evangelistic missions. Then, 
too, he had with him for more or less 
of the time a noble band of workers (1 
Cor. 16:10, 26; 2 Cor. 8:16; Rom. 16:5), 
whom he could send forth to scatter the 
seed of truth. Working out from Ephesus 
with deliberate plans and corresponding 
success, he was evangelizing all Asia 
(19:10, 26); and when, toward the end 
of his stay, he wrote to Corinth, he could 
say, “The churches of Asia send greet- 
ings” (1 Cor. 16:19). 

Vil. 

There is, however, a darker side to 
Paul’s ministry in Ephesus. He met op- 
position almost from the beginning. He 
was forced to leave the synagogue after 
a stay of only three months (19:8, 9). 
His enemies were not placated. Paul re- 
minds the Ephesian elders some time 
later, that “you yourselves know how I 
lived among you all the time from the 
first day that I set foot in Asia, serving 
the Lord with all humility and with tears 
and with trials, which befell me through 
the plot of the Jews” (20:18-19). Writ- 
ing to the Corinthians from Ephesus to- 
ward the end of his stay, he said, “I will 
stay in Ephesus until Pentecost for a wide 
door for effective work has opened to me, 
and there are many adversaries” (1 Cor. 
16:9), and earlier in the same epistle 
he tells us that he had fought with beasts 
at Ephesus (1 Cor. 15:32). meaning. no 
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doubt, beasts in human form. His lan- 
guage in 1 Cor. 4:9-32 (written from 
Ephesus) reveals even greater hardships. 

Luke describes only one scene out of 
many, the riot stirred up by a silversmith 
named Demetrius. The Christians were 
growing in number. The demand for the 
silver shrines of Diana was suffering 
a corresponding decrease. Demetrius was 
concerned about his business. He called 
together his fellowcraftsmen, and with 
the skill of a demagogue played on the 
chords of financial interest and religion 
and patriotism: “Not only is there dan- 
ger that this our trade come to disrepute 
(the pecuniary interest), but also that 
the temple of the great goddess Diana be 
made of no account (the religious inter- 
est) and that she should even be deposed 
from her magnificence whom all Asia and 
the world worshippeth (the patriotic in- 
terest).” His hearers rose up in wrath 
and soon the whole city was thrown into 
scenes of the wildest confusion. Paul’s 
life was in danger, but fortunately his 
friends did not allow him to show him- 
self. After some hours the mob was 
quieted by the town clerk. Paul on this 
occasion suffered no bodily harm, but the 
church could advance more now in his 
absence. After the uproar ceased, Paul, 
having sent for the disciples and exhorted 
them, took his leave and departed to go 
into Macedonia (20:1). 


For Thought and Action 

1. We find here inspiration for for- 
eign missions. The labors of Paul and 
the trials of Paul are being reproduced 
on the mission fields of our own church. 
Many of the letters of our missionaries 
recount experiences which are as stirring 
as those recounted by Luke. The vic- 
tories that Paul won, our own mission- 
aries are also winning. 

Ephesus became a great center for the 
spread of Christianity through the early 
centuries of the Christian era. New cen- 
ters for the spread of Christianity are 
being established today in Asia and 
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Africa and the two Americas to the south 
of us. Now, with almost unbelievable 
opportunities, we must take advantage of 
them. 

2. We find here inspiration for home 
missions. It was Paul’s deliberate policy 
to spread the gospel through Asia, work- 
ing out from Ephesus as the center. The 
churches which he established always 
spread the gospel in their own territory. 
Are the home missionary needs being met 
adequately in your community, in your 
presbytery, in your synod? 

3. We have here some of the reasons 
for all missionary activity. In Ephesus 
Paul encountered ignorance, inconsist- 
ency, superstition, and greed. The dis- 
ciples of John (Acts 19:1-3) and the 
worshippers of Diana were ignorant. 
They needed instruction. There are thou- 
sands of men and women today who 
would come to God if only they knew 
the way; thousands of nominal Chris- 
tians who might learn to know the joy 
and the power of the Christian life if 
only someone would teach them. 

Some of the disciples of Paul were in- 
consistent and superstitious. They wor- 
shipped Jesus, but retained their faith 
in magic and continued to practice evil. 
They confessed their sins and destroyed 
their books of magic. As a result (vs. 
20) the Word of God grew mightily and 
prevailed. Superstition holds a large part 
of the world today in its grasp. Even in 
America multitudes seek satisfaction in 
palmistry, spiritualism, Christian Science, 
and other spurious cults. Only the pure 
gospel can banish many of the supersti- 
tions and correct many of these abuses. 

Demetrius and his business associates 
were greedy. They thought only of their 
pocketbooks. They were unscrupulous 
about the means they used to discredit 
Paul and his associates. Christianity is 
bound sooner or later to touch the profits 
of unholy business. Every business man, 
every professional man, every laboring 
man must choose. It is Diana or Christ. 
It is God or mammon. Should the ideals 
of the gospel be pressed today, if they 
interfere with business? Where are con- 
flicts most likely to arise? 

The world wallows today in misery 
because of ignorance, superstition, in- 
consistency, and greed. The greatest en- 
emy of them all is Christ. We can con- 
quer the powers of darkness, all the en- 
trenched forces of evil; we can win the 
victory in our own personal life and in 
the life of the world, if we will really 
put on the armor of Christ, gird ourselves 
with truth, and righteousness and faith, 
use the sword of the spirit, which is the 
Word of God, and draw on God's 
strength in praver, if we are willing to 
pray for ourselves and others (Eph. 6: 
10-20). Which are the weak spots in our 
armor ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Cecil E. Moore from Abilene, Texas, to 
542 N. Rice St., Hamilton, Texas. 

Charles S. McChesney from Wallace, 
N. C., to the Norton, Va., church, 1005 
Virginia Ave., N. W. 

M. S. (Stan) Bell from Charlotte, N. C., 
to 326 W. Church St., Ahoskie, N. C. 

Lawrence A. Davis from Hinton, W. 
Va., to 341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Donn K. Langfitt from Franklin, N. C., 
to associate pastor of the Trinity church, 
2007 N. Inglewood St., Arlington, Va. 

Paul P. Thrower from Pickens, S. C., to 
the Linwood church, 1214 Cloniger Ave., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Robert S. Chamberlain from Baltimore, 
Md., to the Bealeton, Va., church. 

Paul D. Buzard from Eagle Springs, 
N. C., to the Lashmeet, W. Va., churches: 
Grace, Pocahontas and Matoaka. 

J. Donald Norton, Palestine, Texas, has 
been divested of the office of the minis- 
try without censure by Northeast Texas 
Presbytery. 

Cc. E. McLean, Jr., from Trenton, Tenn., 
to the First church, Sheffield, Ala. 

Malcolm B. Koehler from Memphis, 
Tenn., to the First church, Perry, Fla. 

L. Eugene Jordan from Charlottesville, 
Va., to the Olivet church, Rt. 6, Staunton, 
Va. 

H. Keith Hill from Andalusia, Ala., to 
the Norwood church, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Floyd E. Hamilton from Centreville, 
Ala., to 313 College Ave., Troy, Ala. 

Robert A. Pitman from Lufkin, Texas, 
to the Canal Street church, 4302 Canal 
St., New Orleans, La. 

W. George Pagan from Paris, Ark., to 
119 Church St., Ripley, Tenn. 

Walton G. Sugg, Army chaplain, is at 
Hq. IV, U. S. Army Corps Reserve, Calder 
Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Donald T. Hubbard, 1959 Columbia 
Seminary graduate, is serving the First 
church, Cullman, Ala. 

HONORABLY RETIRED: Walter D. Arnold, 
Box 1555, Loris, S. C.; H. G. Bedinger, 
Box 27, Pineville, N. C.; Thomas Brew- 
ster, Box 125, Ft. Stockton, Texas. 

H. L. Gladney from Thomasville, Ga., 
to 3121 8th St., Columbus, Ga. 

M. Elmore Gregg from Uniontown, Ala., 
to the First church, Ripley, Miss. 

Richard G. Shelor, from Wise, Va., to 
the Max Meadows, Va., Anchor of Hope 
and Galena churches. 

J. Shepherd Russell, Jr., from Lake 
Waccamaw,N. C., to the Kingston church, 
Conway, S. C. 

Wilson T. Rhoton from Hazard, Ky., to 
the Glendale church, Gastonia, N. C. 

Robert M. Hart from Lauren, S. C., to 
the Comfort church, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Paul K. Vestal from Norcross, Ga., to 
assistant pastor of the First church, 
Miami Springs, Fla. 
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Harold J. Quigley, Haverstraw, N. Y., 
has been deposed from the ministry by 
a 46-7 vote of Hudson Presbytery. He 
appeared before the presbytery volun- 
tarily to report theological differences 
with the church. (Story next week.) 

Lyle E. Brown from Ridgewood, N. Y., 
to the DeLancey, N. Y., UP church. 

Lewis Brown from Avella, Pa., to 474 
West Manheim St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

J. Arthur Depew from Lexington, Ky. 
(U.S.) to the First United church, 438 
Ridgeway Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 

Eugene H. Peterson from Towson, Md., 
(U. S.), to 39 N. Broadway, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

F. Daniel Sladden, Jr., from Hillsville, 
Va. (U. S.), to the Church of the Master, 
Miami, Fla. 

Robert Findlay, pastor in Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y., since 1948, has announced 
his intention to retire next June 30. 

Richard K. DeMott from Southold, 
N. Y., to the Lower Brandywine church, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Malcolm B. Sylvester from 
Mich., 
Md. 

John Ross Hays from Elkland, Pa., to 
the Rehoboth church, Midway, Del. 

RETIRED: Paul H. Walenta, following a 
nine-year pastorate in the Pitts Creek 
church, Pocomoke City, Md. 

John Oldman, Jr., from Wilmington, 
Del., to the Jerome, Idaho, church. 

Peter M. Peterson from Wilmington, 
Del., to the Fourth church, Camden, N. J. 


DEATHS 

William A. Hallock, 92, died Jan. 4 in 
Rochester, N. Y., where for ten years he 
was pastor of the Grace church. 

J. Andrew Hall, 92, medical and evan- 
gelistic missionary in the Philippines for 
35 years, died Jan. 14 in Duarte, Calif., 
following a long illness. 


Detroit, 
to the First church, Ocean City, 


COMPOSER 

Arthur V. Boand, of the Highland Park 
church, Dallas, Texas, has joined with 
David Guyon, composer of “Home on the 
Range,” to write the words for a wedding 
song, “As We, O Lord, Have Joined Our 
Hands.” G. Shirmer of New York is the 
publisher. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

H. Conrad Hoyer of Chicago, a Luther- 
an minister, has been named associate 
executive secretary of the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Council 
of Churches. He will assume his new 
duties July 1. 

Arlette R. Pederson has been named 
assistant executive director of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Department 
of Social Welfare. She was formerly a 
psychiatric social worker in Chicago. 


DCEs 

Betty L. Gray from New Orleans, La., 
to the First church, 1801 Second Ave.,, 
Lake Charles, La. 

Anne Love, who has been serving the 
Williamsburg, Va., church as director of 
Christian education, in addition to work- 
ing among Presbyterian students at the 
College of William & Mary, will now give 
her entire time to the latter assignment, 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

CoLomBIA: The Willard L. Millers, 
3717 Maple Ave., Waco, Texas. 

PuNJAB: Dorothy Ferris, M.D., 
Decima Rd., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

IRAN: Clement Scott, Jr., 41 Sycamore 
Rd., Hartford 5, Conn. 

PAKISTAN: Theresa 1. Brownlee, c/c 
Mrs. Mason McComb, Zenith, Kans.; 
Elizabeth H. Turner, R. N., Box 330, Rt. 1, 
Oil City, Pa 

Ecypr: Wilma J. Katz, Hickman, Nebr.; 
the John I. Koehlers, 1219 Broadlawn Ct., 
Bettendorf, Iowa; Dorothy L. Rankin, 
205 Omalee Dr., Xenia, Ohio. 


LOUISVILLE LECTURES 

Feb. 8-12 lectures at Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary will be delivered by 
Albert C. Outler of the Perkins School of 
Theology of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, and by Louis H. Evans, Sr., UPUSA 
minister-at-large. Seminars will be led 
by the seminary’s president and dean, 
Frank H. Caldwell and Norman A. Horner, 
by Emerson R. Ray and Albert E. Dim- 
mock, and by John H. Marion and J. 
Metz Rollins. Professor Kenneth G, 
Phifer will lead the daily devotional 
service. 


CAMPUS SERVICES 

Raymond V. Kearns, Jr., Broad Street 
church, Columbus, Ohio, is leader of the 
Feb. 3-11 annual services at Maryville 
College (Tenn.), with Donald R. Mathis, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and Henry Barrac- 
lough, Philadelphia, Pa., assisting. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 

Kyle Haselden of the Baptist Temple 
Charleston, W. Va., is to be managing 
editor of The Christian Century (Chi- 
cago), filling the place left vacant when 
Theodore A. Gill became president of 
San Francisco Seminary. Dr. Haselden 
is the author of “The Racial Problem in 
Christian Perspective,” published last 
year. 
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MISSIONARY ADDRESSES 

John Reagan, 1927 Ikuno machi, Z®nt- 
suji shi, Kagawa ken, Japan. Mr. and 
Mrs. Reagan are teaching in Shikoku 
Christian College. 

Katherine Womeldorf, 18 Ikenouchi, 
Chuden Cho, Komatsushima Shi, Toku- 
shima ken, Japan. 





Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to te United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 
accredited. Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
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